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utes, even the total of twenty-four, thirty or so bestowed on each 
soul would have left abundant leisure for other occupations, remu- 
nerative or of other character, such as the shady speculations of the 
annualer-priest in the Canon's Yeoman's Tale, or for the study 
which would have appealed more to the Parson. In spite of the 
low pay, 15 the office would have had its attraction for one who re- 
belled against the hardships of pastoral life in a wide and scattered 
parish; and Chaucer's line shows that it sometimes did secure such 
men. 10 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



SEITH TEOPHEE 



Professor Tupper's article on Chaucer's Trophee in the January 
number of the current volume of this journal has forestalled me in 
publishing a paper on the same subject, already in final form and 
submitted to two or three friends within the last two months. To 
Professor Tupper's article, with its new support of Mr. G. L. 
Hamilton's suggestion, may I add one or two notes ? 

Although Chaucer speaks of " Guido eek de Columpnis " in 
the House of Fame, 1469, he probably also knew that manuscripts 
of the Historia Trojana often gave the name with the singular 
cognomen. This may be seen, to go no further, from Ward's 
Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum. Of the two earliest 
there described, both written about 1350, the second gives the 
singular of the name — " de Columpna " — in the Prologue, altho 
the plural " de Columpnis" occurs in the Epilogue. With this 

15 £5, 6s. 8d. a year in the gild of Stratford-on-Avon in 1547 (English 
Gilds, p. 223 ) ; £6 at Ipswich in the reign of Henry VII ( Gross, Gild 
Merchant, n, 127 ) . The London goldsmiths in 1354 paid a chaplain £4, 
but they may not have had all his services (Unwin's Gilds of London, p. 
203 ) . Sometimes the chaplain served also as clerk ( Gross, n, 239 ) . At 
Coventry a chaplain had to visit sick members and say a daily mass before 
sunrise {Eng. Gilds, p. 234). 

16 On absenteeism among the secular clergy cf. Engl. Works of Wyclif 
Hitherto Unprinted (ed. Matthew, E. E. T. S.), p. 156; Gower, Mirour de 
I'Omme, 20221, and Vox Clamantis, in, cap. xvii.; and of course Piers 
Plowman, A-text, Prol. 80-3. 
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the third, fourth and ninth manuscripts also agree, while the 
seventh has the singular form of the name in the Epilogue. The 
thirteenth, a French translation of 1380, has " Guy de la coul- 
ompne " in the rubric. Other manuscripts are imperfect, or Ward 
does not describe them as to the name, but enough has been given 
to show that in English manuscripts the singular of the cognomen 
is about as common as the plural. 

In French the name has remained as " de Colonna " or " Col- 
umna," indicating a long established French usage. In English, 
Lydgate's use of the singular form is well known (Troy Booh, 360) : 

And of Columpne Guido was his name. 

Printed editions of the Historia in the fifteenth century, so far as 
the British Museum catalogue shows, use the singular. For Italian, 
Tiraboschi seems to have known only the singular form of name, 
as in his Storia delta Litteratura Italiana, IV, 326. 

That Guido himself used the " de columnis," as has been made 
probable, is not here in question. We are interested in what was 
known and thought to be true in the time of Chaucer. Altho 
Chaucer wrote " de Columpnis " in the House of Fame, therefore, 
there was no reason why he should not have used the singular 
descriptive title in another place when needing another kind of 
rime. While, too, as Mr. Hamilton suggested, Trophee may be a 
translation of the plural columnis, it more naturally translates the 
singular which could scarcely have been unknown to Chaucer. 

Now it is easy to miss, owing to its considerable change of 
meaning, that trophee in Chaucer's time meant primarily "a 
column." The classical word, Greek Tpoiraiov, Latin tropaeum, 
signifying at first the turning point of the battle leading to defeat 
of the enemy, had been transferred to denote the sign of victory, — 
not yet captured armor as today, but the trunk of a tree. The 
tree-trunk then gave way to a stone pillar, as the former decayed 
perhaps, or was carried away by relic hunters. The natural 
descendant of medieval Latin trophaea (trophca), Old French 
irophee, is of infrequent occurrence. Considerable search reveals 
only the single example in Godefroy, and that later than one 
would wish, but clearly implying the parallelism trophee — column. 
It is from Le Maire's Illustrations des Gauls et Singularitez de 
Troye (1510-12): "les colonnes qui illec estoient plantees pour 
trophees et enseignes de victoire." 
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English works later than Chaucer and than Lydgate's Trophe 
show the word in this early sense. That Chaucer's use of the word 
as a proper name did not establish the common noun in the lan- 
guage is not strange. If reintroduced in the sixteenth century, 
the parallelism of meaning still holds. Thus the NED. quotes, as 
of 1550, T. Nicoll's Thucydides 1, 36 : " The Athenians did make 
and set up their trophe or signe of victorye, pretending to have had 
the better." Here the word translates Greek rpowdiov, altho 
the reference is apparently to Thucydides 1, 63, not 36. Spenser 
uses the word at least seven times, six times in the exact form of 
Chaucer, once as trophe. 1 Five times also he has the classical idiom 
of rearing a trophee, that is erecting a pillar or monument, and a 
sixth time implies it in the " immortal moniment " of his verse. A 
still better example is in Ben Jonson's Prince Henry's Barriers 
(61-62) : 

And trophies, reared of spoiled enemies, 

Whose tops pierced through the clouds and hit the skies. 

Examples from Shakespeare might also be cited in which the word 
means column or monument of similar sort, rather than that 
which is placed upon the column, the trophy of today. Compare 
the "trophies, statues, tombs," of Venus and Adonis 1013, and 

That these great towers, trophies, and schools should fall 

of Timon v, iv, 25. 

To return to Chaucer, why did he not use column rather than 
trophee for Guido's title? The question seems reasonable today, 
but so far as records show column was not a part of the English 
language in Chaucer's time, and was not to be for fifty years. 
The first example is from the Promptorium Parvulorum of 1440, 
and then only for the column of a book. To Chaucer, therefore, 
the introduction of the new word column was no more natural than 
the use of trophee for the first time. Besides, in his Hercules story 
Chaucer was completing an eight-line stanza, and wished a fourth 
rime with long close e. Guido, column, pillar were equally impos- 
sible, even if he had not the latter (piler) already in mind for his 

1 Visions of Bellay, Van der Noodt's Theatre, sonet v, and Revised form; 
Virgil's Gnat 126-7; Faerie Queene VII, vii, 56; Colin Clout, 951; Amoretti, 
txix. In his translation of Du Bellay, Spenser merely took over the 
French word from the Songe ou Vision mr Rome ( 1558 ) . 
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next line. Rather than recast his stanza, or perhaps by a happy 
thought rendered unhappy only by our obtuseness, he hit upon 
Trophee for Guido and his stanza was complete. 2 

In answer to Professor Kittredge's difficulty regarding the 
eastern pillars, 3 Professor Tupper has sufficiently emphasized the 
minor character of this inaccuracy. It may be noted, however, 
that Chaucer, when writing what we know as the Monk's Tale, also 
knew the Alexander story and his journey to " the worldes ende," 
as shown by lines 641 to 648. 4 If this did not include a knowledge 
of the eastern pillars, Gower's double reference to them would indi- 
cate that they were riot unknown to reading men. Compare also 
the allusion in the Parliament of the Three Ages 334, to take only 
one other example. Perhaps Chaucer's association of Alexander 
and Hercules in a single line of the House of Fame (1413) may 
indicate some special relation of the two in his mind. At any 
rate he needed no corrupt text for knowledge of the eastern pillars 
of Hercules. 

Regarding Chaucer's " at bothe the worldes encles " it matters 
little whether we accept the idea of mere inaccuracy of memory, 
or the explanation of the phrase by Professor Skeat (Chaucer's 
Works ii, liv). One might even venture a combination of the two. 
Perhaps Chaucer intended at first only a mention, based on Guido, 
of the western pillars. The expression in the last line of the 
stanza, "he a piler sette " looks as if he had only the one story 
in mind. Then, remembering the eastern pillars and changing a 
word and an ending, he left " at bothe the worldes endes " as we 
know it. Yet he did not think best to alter the apt rime word 
Trophee, or the last line in which " a piler " still stands, at vari- 
ance with all statements, tho not seriously affecting the brief 
narrative. Besides, the association of the eastern and western 

2 The quality of the vowel is right, since Greek ai, Latin ae, in an open 
syllable appears as close e in Chaucer. Compare Machalee riming with 
magestee, he, prosperitee in this same Monk's Tale (589), and with oontree 
in 665. So also Ptholomee (Ptholome) riming with be in the Wife of 
Bath's Prologue 182, 324, and with subtiltee in the Summoner's Tale 581-2. 
The " selten " of Ten Brink's Ohaucers Sprache und Verskunst § 67 applies 
to the number of examples. 

3 " The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer's ' Trophee ' " in the Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, 545 f . 

4 The last two lines look very much like part of the Alexander passage in 
Guido's Eistoria. 
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pillars in Chaucer's mind, as Mr. Hamilton pointed out, may have 
been due to Guido's mention of Alexander's visit and naturally 
suggestive of Alexander's eastern journey. 

Finally I would add to Professor Tupper's contention, that 
Chaucer's Trophee, especially as it is in rime, must have been 
deliberate and must be associated with the pillars of Hercules 
story. The only known author, giving any account of any pillars, 
that can be associated with the name Trophee is the Guido usually 
known as " delle Colonne," but long known equally well as " de 
Colonna " or " Columna." Nor is it sufficiently inconsistent that 
Chaucer used " de Columpnis " in rime in one place and a trans- 
lation of " de Columna " in another requiring a different rime- 
word. Moreover, of the two difficulties in the passage of the 
Monk's. Tale, the explanation of the name is more vital than the 
explanation of one detail in the story of the pillars. 

On the other hand, Professor Kittredge's conjecture implies too 
many steps not yet taken by any one, too many corrupt texts of 
which we have not a single example. It also requires us to assume, 
not only that Chaucer put into rime the name of an author of 
whom he knew nothing, 5 but also that he could not recognize in 
the word trophea the Old French trophee, Latin tropea " pillar," 
and so naturally connected with the Hercules story. Lastly it 
suggests, if not assumes, that Chaucer, not knowing the eulogist of 
Hercules, offered a gloss upon his own ignorance by jotting down 
on the manuscript for the mystification of posterity, " Hie vates 
Chaldeorum Tropheus." ° 

Oliver Fabeae Emebson. 

Western Reserve University. 

z The case of " Lollius " is not quite in point it seems to me, since the rela- 
tions of that name may not yet have been made out. 

6 Thanks to Professor Tupper that mystification seems now a thing of 
the past. It is not necessary to dwell on the use by Chaucer, as by others 
of course, of either part of a name for the person or author intended. 
Examples in Chaucer's works are Ovid or Naso, Judas or Seariot, Scipoun 
(Scipio) or African, Julius or Caesar, Achilles or Eaeides, Tytus or Tytus 
Livius. Nor is it of much importance, perhaps, that he uses in other 
places expressions analogous to what we are discussing. Thus seith Macha- 
hee occurs in rime in this Monk's Tale (1. 665), and seith Dante similarly 
in the Legend of Good Women (1. 336), while seith Ovyde is also found in 
the latter at line 1683. Yet both these facts show Chaucer would have 
been following no uncommon practice if he used seith Trophee for the 
Guido " of the column." 



